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These conditions result in steppe vegetation, which grows luxuri-
antly in spring and early summer, and is then protected from
normal decay by the succeeding drought. In some parts of the
world the parent material is generally loess, but loess and black
soil are not necessarily coincident. The Indian black soil (regur)
belongs to a region where temperature, even in winter, is higher
and rainfall rather more abundant. The black soils of temperate
lands are very fertile, and constitute the best wheat-producing
lands of the world. Laterite, which is widely distributed in the
tropical zone, appears to be best developed where there is a marked
alternation of wet and dry seasons. As a result of the chemical
changes which take place under these conations, various minerals
are removed in solution, and there is an increase by concentration
of iron oxides and alumina. Laterite soils are often poor in the
constituents of plant food, and when fully developed, which is
sometimes the case, are practically worthless. Saline and alkali
soils are usually confined to regions of deficient rainfall, where
there is a want of surface drainage to carry away the soluble salts
formed by chemical weathering. Rain-water sinks downwards and
dissolves the salts below the surface, and when evaporation sub-
sequently takes place it takes place from the surface, and the salts
accumulate in the upper layers of the soil. The unproductive
nature of such soils is partly due to the injury done to plant life
by the presence of the salts, and partly to the fact that a hard pan
is sometimes formed in the upper layers of the soil, Under irriga-
tion they are sometimes quite fertile. Loess, which is found over
wide areas in China, Central Europe, and elsewhere, is generally
regarded as a wind-borne formation. The fine material of which
it consists is probably, in some cases, the product of rapid weather-
ing in arid regions with a wide range of temperature, and in others
the "rock-flour" ground from the surface of the land during glacial
times.
But where the soils are immature, that is, where chemical weather-
ing has^not yet completed its work, the geological factor may be of
greater importance. On the whole, crystalline rocks such as gneiss
do not provide a suitable environment for plant life. The soils
derived from them ase often thin, as they weather slowly, and they
are usually wanting in lime and other constituents of fertility
Granites, also, though rich in phosphates, are often poor in lime,